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The Purple, White, and Gold Abroad , | 


Woman's Party Delegation in the Suffrage Procession, London, England, 
July 3, with Doris Stevens, Vice-President, Leading the Delegation. | 
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Miss Bondfield in Parliament Again — 
ARGARET BONDFIELD has been 


elected to Parliament again to rep- | 


resent the Wallsend Division. She was 
elected on the Labor ticket, as she was 
when she sat in the British Parliament 
before. Miss Bondfield’s return makes 
the number of women now in the British 
Parliament total six. The others are 
Lady Astor, Ellen Wilkinson, the Duchess 
of Atholl, Susan Lawrence, and Mrs. Hil- 
ton Philipson. Miss Lawrence and Miss 
Wilkinson are‘also Labor members. 


The Swedish Crown Prince 

F a comment he made during his visit 

here is an accurate indication of the 
man, Sweden’s next king will maintain 
the standards of Equal Rights between 
men and women which -his country has 
set. The story is told that a 92-year-old 
woman, Augusta Lindstrom, who had 
once been a member of the Swedish royal 
household, went to Rock Island, Ilinois, 
to shake hands with the Crown Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus and talk over the days 
when she was in the castle. 

“She told me,” said the prince later, 
“that she heard the cannon boom when I 
was born, and she knew it was a prince. 
It is the custom to fire 42 salutes if a 
prince is born, and 21 if a princess. - 
“And that is the only instance in Swe- 
den in which men have more rights than 
women.” 


Women’s Unusual Business 


OLLECTING and breeding rare speci- 
C mens of butterflies, and collecting 
grasshoppers and other insects, is the un- 
usual occupation of Elizabeth O. Groves 
of Miami, Florida. She receives orders 
for rare butterflies from scientific and 
educational institutions. She once had 
an order for 10,000 grasshoppers, which 
she sold for three cents each. Mrs. Groves 
has one of the largest butterfly amore 
tories in the world. 


Woman Will Head Legation 
ATASA ROZVALETS will be charge 
d’affaires of the Russian legation in 
Athens, Greece, when the head of the 
Soviet legation goes on leave. This will 
be the first experience Athens has ever 
had of a woman as chief of a diplomatic 
mission. 

Press dispatches say that Athens has 
long had women doctors, and this year 
has witnessed the successful start of the 
first Greek practicing woman lawyer. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman Orientalist Dead 
ERTRUDE BELL, writer, Arabic 
scholar, and Oriental secretary to 
the High Commissioner of Iraq, died on 
July 12 in Bagdad. . 

Miss Bell was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished woman of her day in the fields 
of Oriental exploration, archaeology, and 
literature, and in the service of the British 
Empire in Iraq. She was the only woman 
who had traveled across the wild deserts 
of Arabia, thereby winning the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Her knowledge was placed at the dis- 
posal of the British authorities during 
the World War, and she was sent to Bag- 
dad soon after the British occupation. 
Miss Bell also held high position in the 
Political Department of the Government 
of India, which originally was in charge 
of Mesopotamian affairs. 

Many romantic stories are told about 
Miss Bell. She was an indefatigable trav- 
eler and explorer. With her tact, daring 
and extensive knowledge of Near Eastern 
languages and psychology, she penetrated 


remote regions which other Occidentals 


had been unable to explore. 
Miss. Bell. devoted more than thirty 
years to acquiring knowledge of Oriental 


races. Early in the World War, while on 


military intelligence service in Cairo, she 
was sent to Iraq by General Sir John 
Maxwell, at that time in charge of the 
British military forces in Egypt. She 
went into discordant Mesopotamia, as it 
was then known, as “a dove of peace, 
bearing an olive branch.” She did not re- 
turn, but remained among the Arabs, 
where many problems awaited delicate 
handling. 

Her keen intelligence soon won the re- 
spect of the hard-headed sheiks. It was 
said that Feisal, after he became King of 
Iraq, was completely subservient to her 
tactful influence, as was also his Queen. 


A Women’s Hotel 


HE women of Los Angeles, California, 

are working on the third big building 
project they have undertaken in the past 
three years. They are now building a 
hotel to accommodate 600 women, to be 
entirely staffed and managed by women. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is backing the project, which will be 
called the Casa Figueroa, and will cost a 
million dollars. The Friday Morning 
Club and the Playhouse, both women’s 
projects, are just across the street, and 


the Women’s Athletic an is only two 
blocks away. 


Equal Rights 


Women’s “Privileges” Going 


NDICATION of the rapid disappear- 
ance of the so-called “privileges” which 
women have enjoyed under the very laws 
that discriminate against them is seen in 


the statements of Superior Judge Joseph 


Sabath of Chicago, Illinois, made in con- 
nection with the newly organized Alimony 
Bureau there. This bureau will admin- 


_ ister the collection and distribution of the 


$5,000,000 paid annually in alimony by 
divorced husbands to their former wives. 

Judge Sabath pointed out that the chief 
merit of the bureau is that it provides for 
the children of the divorced parents. 

“T don’t care so much about the child- 
less wives,” he said. “They are able to 
take care of themselves. But every day 
mothers appeal] to me for assistance in en- 
forcing the payment of alimony to them. 
In many cases they are too poor to hire 


an attorney, and the lawyer, in most cases, 
insists upon half the alimony as his fee 


if he accepts the case. 

“That will all be done away with. The 
bureau will have the State’s Attorney’s 
office behind it. And when a man de- 
liberately refuses to provide for his chil- 
dren, he will find himself speedily in jail. 
And it will be done at no cost to the wife.” 

Margaret Donar of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare has been named the first alli- 
mony commissioner. 


Women Civil Servants’ Program 
NGLISH women Civil Service em- 
ployes, at the annual meeting of the 


Federation of Women Civil Servants, 


made the following statement of their 
program for this year: 

Activities during the coming year will 
be mainly directed to equal pay propa- 
ganda; to maintaining the rights of ex- 
isting women Civil Servants to equal 
treatment with their male colleagues in- 
side the departments; openings in new 
work for women inside the service will be 
carefully watched and pressure will be 
exerted to have women appointed to new 
departments. In particular, the Home 
Office, the Civil Service Commission, and 
the Office of Works should provide some 
posts for women above the clerical grade. 


Indian Woman Chancellor 
f dose Begum of Bhopal, who has only 

recently returned to India after a 
somewhat lengthy stay in England, is the 
only woman chancellor of a university 
in India—that of Aligarh—which is the 
center of Moslem learning in India. 
When she visits the university she pre- 
sides over the deliberations of the council, 


but is strictly veiled. She is a graduate 
of Aligarh. 
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The Woman's “HE most im- 
Party — portant gather- 
. ing of clubwomen 
By Corinne Frazier in Washington dur- 
From ing the past week 
The Beer, was that held in the 
Washington, D. C., historic garden at 
July 4, 1926. 


headquarters of the 

National ‘Woman’s 
Party on Capitol Hill Wednesday night, 
when members of the delegation to the 
Paris Convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance were tendered 
a reception at which they gave a detailed 
report of their activities in Paris and out- 
lined a new plan of action for the advo- 
cates of Equal Rights for women, rising 
out of the decision of the Congress not to 
admit the Woman’s Party to membership 
in the Alliance. 

Both Mabel Vernon of Delaware, mem- 
ber of the National Council, and Jessie 
Dell, Civil Service Commissioner, the 
principal speakers of the evening, stressed 
the need for an international Feminist 
committee which would meet together at 


frequent intervals for concrete action to- 


ward obtaining, not merely the vote, but 
Equal Rights for men and women both 
socially and politically. 

Each speaker declared that the adverse 
action of the Paris Congress proved to be 
a boom rather than a drawback to those 
urging Equal Rights, as it brought the 
issue before the eyes of the world in the 
press reports of their exclusion from the 
Alliance. Greater interest was aroused 
through this controversy, it was declared, 
than could have been aroused in years, 
perhaps, through ordinary mediums. 

“The question of Equal Rights for 
women,” declared Miss Dell, “has now be- 
- come one of the great Feminist and eco- 
nomic questions before the world today. 
One of the two outstanding results of the 
Paris meeting was the lifting of this ques- 
tion before the eyes of the world. It has 
made possible for the first time an inter- 
national body of Feminists who seek 
Equal Rights for women. The formation 
of such a body will come before the execu- 
tive committee of the Woman’s Party at 
its next meeting. 

“The cause of Equal Rights,” seailaad 
Miss Dell, “is seen today by the women 
of the world as the question which presses 
next for an answer. Following the ex- 
clusion of the National Woman’s Party 
from the International Suffrage Alliance 
and the consequent withdrawal of Lady 
Rhondda’s English group, women from 
every country in sympathy with our posi- 
tion met together and discussed the for- 
mation of an international Feminist com- 
mittee for action. While the women of 


Pr ress Comment 


the Alliance talked about many social 
problems, the concern equally of men and 
women, this little group discussed pos- 
sible methods of securing for all women 
control over their’ own lives and equal 
control of the government of the world. 

“The Woman’s Party will no longer ap- 
pear alone before international bodies as 
it did before the International Parlia- 
mentary Union in support of the Equal 
Rights ‘program, but, in company with 
women from many other nations, will 
press the claims of women. 

“The impetus given the subject of Equal 
Rights by the discussion in Paris carried 
it not only around the world, but far 
ahead in point of time toward its solution. 
The Feminists of the world now stand re- 
vealed and in close co-operation will carry 
this new fight for human liberty ahead.” 

Speaking of the necessity for concerted 
action brought about through close con- 
tact in an international body, Miss Ver- 
non declared that at present women meet 


internationally at infrequent intervals of 


only once in three years, whereas if women 
and women’s interests are not to be out- 
distanced permanently, they must be or- 


ganized at once for daily action interna- — 
“The world is thinking and 


tionally. 


moving internationally today,” she said. 
“When national governments were formed, 


the women were not organized to demand — 


their share in their control, but today, 
when the international organization of the 
world is taking place before our eyes, we 
have the strength to make the demand 


_ that women be given equal control with 
men in world affairs. There are tremend- 


ous obstacles ahead which make it neces- 
sary for us to act unitedly and quickly.” 
Other delegates briefly addressed the 


meeting, telling of their impressions of 
the Paris conclave. 


Florence Bayard 
Hilles, chairman of the Delaware Branch 
and member of the National Council, pre- 
dicted that, with the new interest and 


Sympathy evoked in the Woman’s Party, 


the organization in the near future will 
find itself internationally where it now 
stands nationally. 

Mrs. Isaac H. Dixon of Baltimore, a 


new life member of the Party, and Mar- 
garet Hallett, daughter of Professor Hal- 


lett of the University of Pennsylvania, 


also addressed the gathering. Miss Hal- 


lett made a plea for the younger women 
to join in the Equal Rights campaign. 

Mrs. Donald R. Hooker of Baltimore, 
chairman of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, introduced the speakers 
and acted as chairman of the reception 
committee. Mrs. Hooker and the mem- 
bers of the National Council were assisted 
by the District Branch in receiving the 


London, England 
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guests. Among those in the receiving line 
were Mrs. C. C. Calhoun, Mrs. Dwight 
Clark, Mrs. Howard Nyman, Mrs. Harvey 
Wiley, Anabel Ruth of Reading, Pa.; Mrs. 
Morris J. Pierce, Mrs. C. F. Rhodes, 
Maude Younger of California, Mary 
Church Terrell, Mrs. M. D. Dixon of 
Houston, Texas, and Fanny Wolfson. 


HE Liberal 
Women’s News 
for June includes 
an excellent infor- 
mative article by 

Miss M. E. Marshall, 
Hngland) M. A. (Oxon), on 
“Women Under the 

Factory Laws.” She points out that there 
is some limitation of outlook, some lack 
of vision, about a good deal of factory 
legislation, and goes on to say, “For in- 
stance: ‘Intervals for meals must be 
given at fixed and specified hours’—only 
in the case of women and juveniles. Do 
not men need meals? Now overtime, be- 
ing well paid compared with ‘time,’ is 
usually very popular. The conditions un- 
der which women may work overtime are 
strictly defined. If it is wrong to over- 
work women, is it not also wrong to over- 
work men? * * * It is well known 
that women factory workers greatly hoped 
that their excellent work during the war 


Women and 
Factory Legislation 


From The Vote, 


would have been recognized, not only in 


words, but also in deeds. 
“The jealousy of the trades unions is 


usually given as the cause of their ex- 


clusion from many branches of skilled 
work; but many of the women suspect 
that legal restrictions on their employ- 
ment as regards hours, overtime, welfare, 
and so on, have handicapped them and de- 
creased their value in the eyes of em- 
ployers. If these restrictions, they argue, 
had applied equally all round—to men as 


well as to women—employers might have 


fought harder to keep the door open for 
women workers. If—to take an instance 
from the pottery industry—milk and co- 
coa had to be provided for men as well as 
for ‘those women and young persons work- 
ing before 9 A. M. in certain processes’ as 
it does now, employers would not have 
found the same advantage in employing 
men in those processes instead of women 
and juveniles. * * * 

“In common fairness the benefit of use- 
ful ‘welfare’ arrangements should be ex- 
tended to men. Too eager an anxiety to 
impose a restriction on women’s work, on 
the part of men, who at the same time re- 
fuse with indignation the same restric- 
tions on their own, should make us pause 
and hold our hands till the women con- 
cerned have also spo 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


| THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
| throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


| “Congress shall have power to enforce 
) this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by SENATOR Cuarues Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRES®ONTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


“Protective” Labor Laws 


IMITATION of the working-hours of a special group frankly for the pur- 

pose of putting its members at an economic disadvantage is cited by 
Raymond Leslie Buell of Harvard Cainerys in his recent book, “International 
Relations.” 

On page 323, under the head, “Brutality and Discrimination,” Dr. Buell 
says: 


: “Under the policy of exploitation, which aims to convert the native 
into a wage-earner and to deprive him of his land, colonial govern- 
ments have been guilty of brutal treatment of the most inhuman 

“This policy has likewise been accompanied by a policy of dis- 
criminatory social and political treatment of the natives in favor of 
the whites. In the Union of South Africa, natives are required to 
carry identification cards—under the notorious Pass Laws. White 
labor unions not only refuse to admit natives as members, but also 
prohibit negroes from becoming skilled laborers or from working 
more than six hours a day in the mines. * * *” 


How can anyone seriously maintain that the result is different when the 
same discriminatory policy is practiced upon women in favor of men? The 
South African labor unions are honest, at least. They do not — that 
they are their negro competitors. 

KaTHeErine W. Fisuer. 


The Way to Equality 


HE long view of the historian comes to confirm the belief of Feminists 
that the individual victory over handicaps is not enough, that organized 


of united. women.is needed to eliminate the discriminations against - 


which women must struggle in the economic world. 
Jacob Richman, a Hebrew scholar who has trated the history of woman 
since the beginning of recorded history, says that women will never be free 


- and equal until they cease to acknowledge their inferiority by accepting the 


“protection” and condescension of men. He adds that the brilliant achieve- 
ments of a few are significant to the whole sex -_ in a minor and inade- 


quate way. 


“Up to the present, women’s progress was always that of a few intlividuals, 
rather than as a sex. A few brilliant flashes have lighted the dullness of the 
ages, but there was no steady flame to illuminate the way,” he says. 

“Man has always treated woman with condescension, and will continue to 
do so as long as she stands for it. The ancient Jews treated women tenderly 
and considerately, with absolute condescension. The fact that Jewish women, 
notably Sarah, Deborah, Huldah, and Esther rose to rn even to 
prophesy, did not change the status of other women. * * 

“History reveals strange contradictions, too,” Richman points out. 

“There were matriarchies in ancient days ruled over entirely by women— 
where the man amounted to practically nothing. Polygamy prevailed, of 
course, but in some sections the procedure was reversed and polandry flour- 
ished. But these were unique and isolated cases of feminine development. 

“Tt is not surprising that we still find discrimination against women in the 
professions, in the matter of equal pay and equal representation. Women 
have not only had to fight men’s opposition, but the prejudices against their 
Own sex men imposed on them.” 

“As long as she stands for it * * *” There is the story. Individual 
effort cannot clear the way. Only the tireless and organized persistence of 
women who are willing to do the double task of achieving independence as 
individuals and uniting with other women to wipe out forever the discrimina- 
tions against women can establish permanent justice and equality. 

It is for the purpose of unifying women in unswerving concentration on 
the one aim of Equal Rights that the National Woman’s Party exists. 
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Business Women Study Equal Rights 


“protective legislation” for women 
in industry was placed on the pro- 
gram of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs at 
its Des Moines Convention, July 13 to 17, 
for study with a view t oaction at the 
next convention. 
The following resolution was adopted 
by the convention: 


WuHerkas, protective legislation for 
women is a matter of vital interest to 
business and professional women; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That this convention 
recommend that the subject be made 
a matter of intensive study through- 
out the ensuing year, with a view to — 


action in regard to it at the next con- 
vention. 


A discussion of labor legislation affect- 


re HE question of Equal Rights versus 


ing women only was held at a round table ~ 


discussion and the resolution was later 
adopted by the entire convention. At this 
round table discussion, Delaware dele- 
gates brought up the question of Equal 


Rights, and Indiana, Virginia, Iowa, Dela- 


ware, and Wyoming delegates spoke in 
favor of equality as between men and 
women in all labor legislation. 

Before the convention of the National 
Federation, the lowa State Federation had 


at its convention gone on record as favor- 


ing Equal Rights in industry; the Dela- 
ware State Federation had by State refer- 
endum expressed itself as overwhelmingly 


favoring Equal Rights; the Michigan | 


State Federation had decided to stand 
definitely for Equal Rights; Indiana, Mis- 


souri, Pennsylvania, and Colorado dele- | 


gates also were for Equal Rights as op- 
posed to restrictive industrial legislation 
for women only. 

The National Woman’s Party booth at 
the convention, in charge of Mrs. Wymond 
Bradbury, was located near the registra- 
tion booth in the Hotel Savery, and every 
woman who went to register passed the 
booth, where Equal Rights literature was 
distributed from 7 A. M. till midnight 
every day of the convention. 

Iowa leaders of the State Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
are prominent members of the National 
Woman’s Party, and the Iowa Federation 
has successfully maintained equality in 
labor legislation in that State. Lela 
Gray, first Iowa chairman and now a 
member of the State Committee of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, was chairman of 

registration at the convention. 

_ Luella Clark, member of the Iowa State 
Committee, and of the National Board of 


the Industrial Council of the Party, was | 


chairman of special arrangements. Mrs. 


BE. Huff Johnson, who formerly lived at 


National Headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party, and who was among the suffrage 


_ picketers, and Margaret Bradley, present 


chairman of the Iowa State Branch, were 
other leaders in the convention arrange- 
ments, 

‘Jane Cousins of Detroit was leader of 
the Michigan delegation, which favored 
Equal Rights. Emma Powell, president 
of the Kansas City Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, and Margaret Stone, 
a member of the Kansas City Club, both 
members of the National Woman’s Party, 
were Missouri leaders who advocated 
Equal Rights. Dr. Margaret Long of 
Colorado Springs was another delegate 
belonging to the National Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Isaac Dixon of Maryland, Mrs. 
Wymond Bradbury of New Jersey, and 
Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware were 
among the leaders of the business and 


professional women favoring Equal 


Rights at the Des Moines convention. 

Ida Clyde Clarke, a member of the 
National Woman’s Party who spoke at 
the Woman’s Party dinner celebrating 


the appointment of Jessie Dell as Civil 


Service Commissioner, was one of the 
leading speakers at the convention,’ and 
her witty and scintillating comments on 
economic independence, with equal oppor- 
tunity and equal pay, aces wide pub- 


licity. 


It is of interest that this convention 
was held in Des Moines, where for the 
first time women became members of the 
Chamber of Commerce on equal terms 
with men, and where women are members 
of other organizations of leading busi- 
ness people. We know of no other city 
where this is the case. 


ILLIAN TAAFE, writing from Des 
Moines to her paper, the Minneapolis 
Tribune, in the issue of July 14, said of 
the Equal Rights discussion at the Busi- 
ness and Jiemameren Women’s Conven- 
tion: 


“An attempt on the part of the Woman’s 
Party to ‘stampede’ the convention of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs in the interest 
of Equal Rights for women in industry, 
and to prevent any action favorably to 
protective legislation for women was ex- 
pected to furnish the biggest excitement 
of the convention here today when the 
legislative report of the federation is 
formally presented to the convention. 

“Officials of the Woman’s Party, home 


from Paris where they attracted world- 


wide attention by their tactics at the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
have arrived in Des Moines and are mobil- 
izing their forces preparatory to a ‘battle 
royal’ on the floor of the convention. 


“The Woman’s Party members will not 
work as such, but have been clever enough 
to get women who are delegates from busi- 
ness women’s groups and who will, as 
such, have the privileges of the floor. 


“Two resolutions are being drafted 
which were expected to be offered, one ask- 
ing that the federation, ‘believing that all 
labor laws should be based upon the occu- 
pation and not upon the sex of the worker, 
express its support of the principle of 
equality between men and women in labor 
laws, and its opposition to all forms of 
special legislation applying to women and 
not to their male competitors.’ 

“A gecond one, expected to be offered 
by a representative of the Indiana dele- 
gation, will ask that the United States 
Department of Labor, in its industrial 
survey, include men and women.” 


In the issue of the _— day, Miss 
Taafe wrote: 


“Proponents of protective legislation 
for women in the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
were mobilizing their forces here tonight 
preparatory to defeating any attempt on 
the part of Woman’s Party officials to 
stampede the convention and put the or- 
ganization on record as demanding Equal 
Rights for Women in industry. : 

“Plans of the Woman’s Party leaders 
were given a setback tonight (July 14) 
when the legislative discussion was de- 
layed in the convention hall. The Wom- 
an’s Party members had planned to intro- 
duce resolutions into the convention today 
as something of a surprise to the women 
backing protective legislation. The main 
resolution asks that the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 


-en’s Clubs insist that all labor laws be 


based upon the occupation and not the 
sex of the worker. 

“When the ‘fireworks’ are started, the 
proponents of the special legislation for 
women mean to offer the recommendation 
that no action be taken upon the subject 
this year. 

“Proponents of the protective legisla- 
tion tonight claimed they were in the 
majority in the convention and were not 
afraid of the ‘Equal Rights’ group. The 
Woman’s Party followers, on the other 
hand, although working quietly, boasted 
that a big percentage of the women were 
opposed. to protective legislation, believ- 


ing that it worked to the disadvantage of 
the women.” 


The Des. Moines Capital published the 


following account of Mrs. Hilles in its 


issue of July 15: 


“Florence Bayard Hilles, State presi- 
dent of the Delaware B. P. W. C., and a 
member of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, will introduce the Equal 
Rights for women resolution at the con- 
vention. 

“Mrs. Hilles is a daughter of Thomas F. 
Bayard of Delaware, first ambassador 
from the United States to the court of 
Saint James. She is national chairman 
of the committee in charge of the furnish- 
ings of National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, a historic old mansion presented 
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to the Woman’s Party by its president, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. ( 

“The resolution which she expects the 
convention to endorse calls for equality 


between men and women in labor laws 


and opposition to all forms of special 
legislation applying to women and not to 
their male competitors.” 


The members favoring Equal Rights 
worked for the election of Lena Madsen 


Phillips, New York City, as president of 


the National Federation. Miss Phillips 
was nominated by the committee, and 
elected unanimously by the convention. 

Elizabeth a Salt Lake City, 


‘Utah, was elected first vice-president, and 


Nancy Meek Haines, Sedalia, Missouri, 
second vice-president. 

Frances Plath, president of the Iowa 
federation, was elected recording secre- 
tary, and Florence Stone, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, treasurer. The new corre- 
sponding secretary is Dr. Bertha Max- 
well, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Phillips was the first woman law 
student to graduate from the University 
of Kentucky, her home State, and prac- 
ticed law in Kentucky for several years. 
She was the daughter of a county judge 
who held that office for 40 years. 


Equal Rights 


In the World War Miss Phillips was 
on the national Y. W. C. A. board in con- 
nection with organization of business 
women for work. It was this group of 
business and professional women which 
formed the nucleus of the present federa- 
tion. At the close of the war, when the 
organization voted to continue as a sepa- 
rate body, Miss Phillips was chosen execu- 
tive secretary and served for three years. 
Following her resignation from the secre- 
taryship, she passed the bar examination 
in New York and New Jersey and now 
practices in New York City. 


Daily and Weekly Hour Laws for 
in the Central States 


| N the Central States the 9-hour day for 


women employees appears to be the 

' prevailing standard. In this section, 
Indiana and Iowa have passed no legis- 
lative daily or weekly restrictions upon 
the hours of women workers in any em- 
ployment. On the other hand, no State 
has limited the working day of all em- 
ployees in the same kind of industry as 
have some States in other sections of the 
country. In several of the States of this 
group, the principle has been adopted that 


women may work beyond the hours fixed — 


by the law at an increased rate of pay, 
as men do. 


Eight-Hour Law for Women Workers in 
the Central States 


Kansas—Basic 8-hour day and 6-day week. 


Overtime—Where time and a half is 


paid for hours over the basic day. 
Applies to certain occupations under 


order of the Court of Industrial 


Relations. 


Eight and One-half-Hour Law for Women 
Workers in the Central States 


North Dakota — 81% hours in one day. 
48-hour and 6-day week. 

_ Overtime—10 hours in a day, 7 days 
in a week, in emergency when per- 
mission given by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau, but not to exceed 48- 
hour week. Emergency defined as 
sickness of more than one female em- 
ployee, protection of human life, ban- 
quets, conventions, celebrations, ses- 
sions of the Legislature. 

Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
ieal, or mercantile establishment, 
laundry, hotel, restaurant, telephone 
or telegraph establishment, office, ex- 
press or transportation company. 
Exceptions: Rural telephone ex- 
change; villages and towns of less 


By Emma Wold, Legislative Secretary of 


the National Woman's Party 


Editorial Note: This is the second part of a sum- 
mary of the State laws relating to hours of women’s 
work. The first, which covered the laws of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States, appeared in Equal 
Rights of July 24. 


than 500; woman ~— in any 
court of the State. 

(Laws of N. D., 1925, Ch. 219; 
adopted 1917, Ch. 170, amended 19238, 
Ch. 346 and 1925, 
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Nine-Hour Law for Weis Workers in 
the Central States 


Kansas—491,-hour week, 6-day week. 54 
hours, 6-day week. 
Overtime up to 2% hours where time 
and one-half is paid. 4% hours in 
emergencies in some occupations. 
Applies to certain occupations under 
order of the Court of Industrial 
Relations. 


Michigan —9 hours in one day. 54-hour 


week. 
Overtime—1 hour daily if within. the 
weekly limit. 
Applies to factory, mill, warehouse, 
workshop, quarry, clothing, dress- 
making or millinery establishments 
or any manufacturing place, laundry, 
store, shop, or other mercantile es- 
tablishment, office or restaurant, 
theatre, concert hall, music hall, 
hotel, operating elevator, street or 
electric railways. 
Exceptions: Preserving perishable 
fruits and vegetables in canning es- 
tablishments. | 
(Compiled Laws of Mich., Cahill, 
1922, Sec. 5330; adopted 1909, No. 
285, Sec. 9, amended 1919, No. 341, 
and 1923, No. 206.) | 


_ Missowri—9 hours in one day. 54-hour 


week. 


Overtime—None. 
Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 

ical or mercantile establishment, fac- 
tory, workshop, laundry, bakery, res- 

_ taurant, or place of amusement, and 
to stenographic or clerical work in 
the above places or any express or 
transportation or public utility or 
common carrier or public institution. 
Eaceptions: Canning and packing 
perishable farm products in cities of 
iess than 10,000 for 90 days; tele- 
phone companies; towns of 3,000 and 
less. | 
(Revised Statutes of Mo., 1919, Sec. 
6771; adopted as 54-hour week, 1909, 
p. 616; as 9-hour day, 1911, p. 311; 
re-enacted 1913, p. 400 and 1919, p. 
447.) 


Nebraska —9 hours from 6 A. 
10 P. M. 54-hour week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to manufacturing, nine: 
ical, or mercantile establishment, 
laundry, hotel, restaurant, office, pub- 
lic service corporation, in metropoli- 
tan cities and cities of first class. 
(Compiled Statutes of Neb., 1922, 
Sec. 7659; adopted as 10-hour day, 
1899, p. 362; as 9-hour day, 1913, 
p. 388, amended 1915, p. 184, and 
1919, p. 547.) ; 


Ohio—9 hours in one day. 50-hour, 
6-day week. | | 
Overtime—1 hour an Saturday fin 
mercantile establishments. 
Applies to factory, workshop, tele- 
phone or telegraph office, millinery or 


M. to 


dress-making establishments, restau- 
rant, distribution or transmission of 
messages, interurban or street rail- 
way, ticket seller, elevator operator, 
mercantile establishment in a city. 

_Eaceptions: Preparation of perish- 
able goods during canning season. 
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July 31, 1926 

(Page’s Gen’l Code of Ohio, 1921 Sec. 
1008; adopted as 10-hour day, 1911, 
p. 488; as 9-hour day, 1917, p. 149, 
amended 1919, p. 540.) 


Oklahoma—9 hours in 24 hours, 54-hour 
week. 

Overtime — Telephone operators in 
time of disaster and epidemic, double 
time paid. In hotels in emergencies 
women may work one hour overtime 

_ with their consent, double time paid. 
Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 


ical or mercantile establishment, 


laundry, bakery, hotel, restaurant, 
office building, warehouse, telegraph 
or telephone establishment, printing 
establishment, book bindery, theater 
or place of amusement or any other 
establishment. 

Exceptions: Registered pharmacists, 
nurses, agricultural or domestic labor 
—towns of less than 5,000 Te 
less than five females. 

(Compiled Okla. Statutes, Bunn, 
1921, Secs. 7222, 7223; adopted 1915, 
Ch. 148, amended 1919, Ch. 163.) 


Wisconsin—9 hours between 6 A. M. and 
8 P. M.; 8 hours between 8 P. M. 
and 6 A. M.; 50-hour week. Other 
regulations by Industrial Com- 

-mnission. 
Overtime — 10 hours a day during 
B5-hour week at time and one-half. 
Applies to “place of employment” or 
“any employment.” | 
Exceptions: Hotel employees whose 
hours are 10 in the day, 55-hour week, 
9 at night, 54-hour week. 


‘That's 


OTHERS,” said my six-year-old 
M daughter, in a tone of finality 


which bore no contradiction, 
“mothers should do the housework and 
fathers should go to offices, or maybe hay, 
or go icing, or something like that. But 
mothers should do the housework.” 

“That’s silly,’ snapped back Faith’s 
mother. “People should do that for which 
they are best fitted, that which they can 
do best, and not all women can do house- 
keeping best.” 

“All the same women ought to do house- 
work,” continued my daughter. “You 
ought to do the housework and nothing 
else.” Argument was futile. My child 
nursed the grievance of “different par- 
ents,” an agony not to be minimized in a 
normal community. I forgot the dis- 
cussion until yesterday. 

Yesterday I sat by my fire and faced 
that realization which at some time must 


come to all mothers: that they are mothers | 


(Wis. Statutes, 1923, Sec. 103.02; 
adopted as 8-hour day, in factories 
and workshops, 1867, Ch. 83; as 10- 
hour day, 55-hour week, 1917, Ch. 
548; repealed and re-enacted 1913, 
Ch. 381, amended 1923, Chs. 117, 185, 
449, and 1925, Ch. 27.) 


and Law for Women 
~ Workers in the Central States 


Minnesota—91% hours in one e day. 54-hour 
week,, 

Overtime—None. 
Applies to any business: or service 
whatever. 
Exceptions: Domestics in the home— 
persons engaged in care of sick or in- 
jured, cases of emergency affecting 


safety, health, morals or welfare of 


the public, night employees staying 
at place of employment for no more 
than 12 hours, with opportunity for 
4 hours’ sleep, telephone operators in 
towns of less than, 1,500. 

(Gen’] Statutes of Minn., 1923, Sec. 
4116; adopted as 10-hour day, 58- 
hour week in certain occupations, 
1909, Ch. 499; 9-hour day, 54-hour 
week for some occupations, 1913, Ch. 
581; re-enacted for all occupations, 
1923, Ch. 422.) 


Ten-Hour Law for Women Workers in © 


the Central States 


hours during one day. 


Overtime—None. 

Applies to mechanical or mercantile 
establishment, factory, laundry, hotel, 
restaurant, telegraph or telephone es- 


By Rebecca Hourwich 


first, that that relation transcends all 
others. And as a mother I was bitter 
and angry, and full of incoherent longing 
to fight for my class, to fight for all 
mothers. | 

Perhaps I, as a peripatetic and amateur 
mother, am unduly sensitive. Perhaps it 
really was only a very small matter. 

Faith came in from a hard afternoon’s 
sleddding. She was flushed and sparkling, 
and conscious of her importance as “the 


- best steerer, not counting my age.” Ath- 


letic prowess is unfamiliar to me, and I, 
too, showed a little pride. As a conquer- 
ing hero, quick to sense her advantage, 
Faith leaned back in an ecstasy of weari- 
ness, thrust forth her legs with their boots, 
and commanded, “Take them off!” The 
manner and tone warned me, and I 
promptly answered that mature creatures, 
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tablishment or office, place of amuse- 
ment, express or transportation or 
public utility business, common car- 
rier or public institution. 
(Ill. Revised Statutes, 1925 (Cahill), 
Ch. 48, Sec. 26; adopted 1909, p. 212, 
amended 1911, p. 328.) 

South Dakota—10 hours in one day. 54- 

hour week. 

Overtime—5 days before Christmas 
may be 12-hour days. 
Applies to any employer. 
Exceptions: Farm labor, domesti¢ 
service, telegraph and telephone oper- 
ation, care of live stock. 
(S. D. Revised Code, Sec. 10014, 
amended 1923, Ch. 308; adopted 1913, 
Ch. 240.) 

Wisconsin—10 hours between 6 A. M. 

and 9 P. M. 55-hour week. 

Overtime—None. 
Applies to hotels. 
(Wis. Statutes, 1923, Sec. 103.02. 


Weekly Hour Law for Women Workers 
in the Central States 


Minnesota—48-hour week. 


Overtime—Hours over 48 to be paid 
at rate of 25 cents an hour in cities of 
5,000 or more population, and 211, 
cents in cities of less than 5,000. 
Applies to any occupation. 

(Order of Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion. ) 

(The third article of the series will re- 
port the laws restricting the hours for 
which women may work for pay in the 
Southern States and Porto Rico, and will 
appear in the next issue of Equa Ricnts. ) 


What Mothers Are For” 


clever at steering, were certainly old 
enough, and strong enough, to pull off 
their own boots. | 

Faith did not like the allusion to her 
status; she preferred to attack mine. In 
hurt, but equally condescending tones, 
she announced, “You ought to help me. 
Mothers should help their children. 
That’s what mothers are for.” 


Instantly I was indignant. I forgot 


that all psychologists give my daughter 


three more months of infancy: that six 
years should also be allowed its quota of 
lapses. I only saw those sprawled feet, 
and the recumbent position, waiting for 


_mother to perform-a handy service, and in 


my head rang the words, “That’s what 
mothers are for.” To my daughter, 
mothers were divinely created to serve 
their daughters—that was their whole 
purpose in life. 

Upon the uncomprehending head of in- 
fancy I spilled all the once learned 
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philosophy of individual rights. I do not 
think it altered my opponent’s convic- 
tions one iota: she is firmly entrenched in 
the belief of mother-subordination. She 
does not depend for her standards on me. 
She watches keenly the doings and rela- 
tionships of the people about her, and al- 
ready she realizes I am “different,” and 
not to be eeRenaee on as is the safe 
majority. 

There are who would welcome 


their children. 


the appreciation that they live only for 


chain the progress of their sex. They live 
in the hope and achievement of others. 
Though their sacrifice has been prompted 
by love, they have yielded to a pleasure- 
ful weakness, and they have moulded the 
role of motherhood to inanity, and de- eal 
sonalized it. 

My daughter is a Feminist in all her 
own reactions to life because she is strong- 


It is such women who 


Equal Rights 


willed, and fate has willed her a girl, and 
it serves her own ends to be independent. 
But where her person is not directly af.- 
fected, she limits the roles of women, espe- 
cially the roles of mothers, to that pre- 
scribed by custom and tradition. 

“That’s what mothers are for,” uttered 
in the solemn tones of six, solemnly brings 
home to me, that we mothers have the 
struggle to prove not only the rights of 
women, hut the rights of mothers. 


the present position of woman suf- 
frage all over the world: 


Australia—Equal suffrage and eligibil- 
ity for municipal bodies, State and Fed- 
eral parliaments. 

Austria—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for municipal bodies and parliament. 

Belgium—Equal municipal suffrage and 
eligibility for municipal councils. Eligi- 
bility for parliament and provincial coun- 
cils without suffrage, except for a limited 
class of war sufferers. 

Canada—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for all elected bodies, both Federal and 
provincial, except that women are not eli- 
gible as Federal senators, and that they 
have not suffrage or eligibility for the 
Province of Quebec. | 

Channel Islands—Suffrage and eligibil- 
ity, but unequal. 


Czecho-Slovakia—HBqual and 
eligibility for all elected bodies. 

Denmark—Equal suffrage and eligibil- 
ity for all elected bodies. 

Esthonia—Equal suffrage and eligibil- 
ity for all elected bodies. | 

Finland—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for all elected bodies. 


Germany—Equal suffrage and éligibil- 
ity for all elected bodies. 


Great Britain—Equal municipal suf- 
frage and_ eligibility. 
suffrage restricted to women over 30, as 
against men of 21, with other inequalities. 

Greece—Limited measure of municipal 
and communal suffrage, without eligibil- 
ity, to come into force in two years’ time. 

Hungary—Municipal and parliamentary 
suffrage restricted to women over 30, as 
against men of 21, and with other inequali- 
ties. Eligibility for women on educa- 
tional test. 

Iceland—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for all elected bodies. 

India—In British India women have 
equal suffrage in the Provinces of Bombay, 
Madras, the United Provinces, Assam, 
and Bengal, but without eligibility. The 
Province of Burma had equal suffrage 


T HE following is a brief resume of 


Parliamentary 
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granted by a special constitution, with the 
right to grant eligibility by a resolution 
of the Legislature. In certain towns, such 
as Bombay and Madras, women have 
municipal suffrage and are eligible. In 
the native states suffrage has been granted. 
in Cochin, Travancore, Jahalwar, and My- 
sore. 


Ireland—Free State : equal suffrage and 
eligibility. Northern Ireland: unequal 
suffrage with eligibility as in Great 
Britain. 

Jamaica—Equal suffrage without eligi- 
bility. 

Kenya—Equal suffrage and eligibility 

for all elected bodies. 

Lettonia—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for all elected bodies. - 

Iithuenia—Equal suffrage and eligibil- 
ity for all elected bodies. / 

Luxembourg—Equal suffrage and eligi- 
bility for all elected bodies. 

Netherlands—Equal suffrage and eligi- 


| bility for all elected bodies. 


Newfoundland—Municipal and political 
suffrage and eligibility at age of 25, as 
against 21 for men. | 

New Zealand—Hqual suffrage and eligi. 
bility for all elected bodies. 
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Norway—Equal and 
for all elected bodies. 

Palestine—Women have equal suffrage 
and eligibility for the Jewish National 
Assembly, but they have no voting rights 
under the constitution.. : 

Poleond—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for all elected bodies. 

Rhodesia—Equal suffrage and 
ity for all elected bodies. 

Russia—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for all elected bodies. 


_ South Africa—Equal municipal suffrage 


and eligibility. 


Spain—Limited measure of municipal 
suffrage and eligibility. 

Sweden—Equal suffrage and eligibility 
for all elected bodies. 

Trinidad and Tonga—Women have the 
vote at 30 years of age, as against men at 
21, subject to a property qualification in 
both cases. Women are not eligible to sit 
in the council. 


United suffrage and eligi- 
bility for all elected bodies. 

Windward Islands (Granada, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, etc.)—-Women have the 
vote at 30 years of age, as against men at 
21, subject to a property qualification in 
both cases. Women are not eligible to sit 
in the council. 
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